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The future of labor 



Good-paying jobs that once supported a high standard of living are disappearing, along with our rights and liberty. 
What must the workers do to win the fight we’re in? See page 3. PHOTO/DAYMONJHARTLEY.COM 
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Nationalize 

water! 

Water is a human right 



Michigan teachers are outraged that children 
are coming to school in the morning thirsty for 
water and without being bathed. In the once 
thriving industrial Rust Belt—and in cities and 
towns throughout America—more and more 
families are unable to pay water’s skyrocketing 
price. In a Massachusetts town, water is going 
up 91 percent. In Detroit, 45,000 homes had 
their water shut off for lack of payment. Water is 
the most plentiful natural resource on earth and 
a human right. Why can’t everyone have it? 

This immoral situation exists because of cap¬ 
italism — an economic system based on private 
property. Today, water is said to be the “oil of 
the 21st Century.” Water used to be owned by 
public utilities, but now it is being privatized by 
the big corporations who will make billions of 
dollars in profit from its production and sale. 

The water shut-offs are so wide scale in De¬ 
troit and other Rust Belt states because Ameri¬ 
ca’s industrial heartland has been hit hard by 
globalization and the new labor replacing tech¬ 
nology, resulting in massive joblessness and 
poverty. The government won’t help people be¬ 
cause it is one with the corporations. 

What we are witnessing in America is the dri¬ 
ving down of the standard of living toward the 
level of the poorest countries. The economic devasta¬ 
tion that capitalism has forced on the poor of the 
world is coming home. Consider that today, over two 
million human beings in the world die from a lack of 
water. Over one billion people have no access to clean 
water. Several global corporations own most of the 
earth’s water. And, here at home? Recently, a huge 
global corporation bought up the water rights for 


A recent protest outside the Detroit Water and Sewerage Dept. Some 45,000 homes in Detroit have had 
their water shut off for lack of payment. 


small towns in 17 U.S. cities. Privatization in some 
cities has meant debris-filled water, broken fire hy¬ 
drants, and indefensibly high prices. 

Today, the billionaires, their corporations and gov¬ 
ernment, stand on one side. The masses of people 
stand on the other side. 

We need a powerful movement that forces the gov¬ 
ernment to take over the water and other utilities and 
run them in the public’s interests. We must join with 
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all organizations that are fighting to nationalize the 
utilities. Make the government responsible to provide 
the natural resources that people need. And, join with 
others on the globe in the same life or death struggle. 

We either accept the idea that a few billionaires 
have a right to own our natural resources—or we fight 
for nationalization as a step toward creating a new, co¬ 
operative society where everyone can enjoy a satisfy¬ 
ing life. 
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The future of labor 



Technology is eliminating jobs, forcing more and more workers into poverty. To have any future, the wokers must 
build a political party that represents their class interests. photo/daymonjhartley.com 


COVER STORY 


A glimpse at the future facing the 
American working class is indeed 
frightening. The constant improvement 
of machinery, which once gave Ameri¬ 
can workers an edge over the rest of the 
world, is today forcing them into 
greater, more intractable poverty. Elec¬ 
tronic, wage-less production and glob¬ 
alization is forcing the American 
worker to join in the international “race 
to the bottom.” The former bastions of 
high-wage, unionized work forces such 
as Detroit, Cleveland or Akron now 
have unemployment stabilizing around 
10 percent—equal to Europe. There is 
no need here to go into the statistics that 
have been published over and over. 
There is a need to analyze them. 

The unions are the biggest, most in¬ 
fluential organizations of the labor 
movement. Yet in this time of peril, the 
unions, crippled, divided and shrinking, 
seem unable to even address their 
threatened destruction. What went 
wrong and what must be done? While 
we cannot here make a detailed, in- 
depth analysis of this crisis, we will 
point to the salient features. Nothing 
“just happens.” Everything happens 
within a context and has a history. 
Nothing can be understood without un¬ 
derstanding that context and history. 

The development of computers and 
their application to communications 
and production created the shift from 
industrial wage-labor production to 
electronic wage-less production and to 
globalization. It is the principal content 
of our time. It is the overarching 
process that determines all others. 

As national commodity markets gave 
way to globalization, so did the labor 
market. The outflow of production to 
low-wage areas and the inflow of labor 
to high wage areas is the process of 
equalization or globalization. This 
process is creating a new sector of the 
working class. This new sector—or 
new class—is marked by its racial, na¬ 
tional and economic instability. This 
new class is becoming the center of 
gravity of the workers just as the indus¬ 
trial workers replaced the manufactur¬ 
ing workers under different circumstances. 
As the world’s wealth and poverty po¬ 
larize, as water, health care and all the 
necessities of life become privatized, 
this new class is more and more forced 
into a position of antagonism to the sys¬ 
tem of private property, the privately 
owned, socially necessary means of 
production and life. This process cannot 
be stopped, and as with plants and ani¬ 
mals in the ever-changing natural 
world, social organizations, including 
the unions, must change with the 
changing environment or perish. 


Why are American unions having 
such a difficult time dealing with such 
obvious changes? In short, the answer 
is anti-communism and racism. The 
two are tightly intertwined in our coun¬ 
try. At the beginning of the Cold War, 
anti-Sovietism, a political concept, was 
quickly transformed into anti-commu¬ 
nism, which is an economic concept. In 
other words, the workers were taught to 
oppose communism as an economic 
system. Communism is simply a system 
of common ownership of the means of 
production. Any dictionary will define 
these concepts. Anti-communism be¬ 
came the ideological underpinning of 
the unions and eliminated any chance of 
political independence. The expanding 
military contracts were the cash cow 
that paid a section of the unionized 
workers very well for their anti-com¬ 
munism. Meanwhile, the anti-Black po¬ 
sition of a major section of the unions 
guaranteed that a sufficient number of 
white workers, especially in the skilled 
trades, would stabilize their high wages 
and employment at the expense of the 
rest of the working class. This tied them 
more tightly to the interests of the em¬ 
ployers than those of the unorganized. 
What was the result? Anti-communism 
tied the unions to the Democratic Party, 
and racism guaranteed the inability and 
unwillingness to organize the South, 
which was a political and economic re¬ 
serve of the ruling class. These chickens 
have come home to roost. 

The days of American unions acting 
like exclusive clubs in bed with the po¬ 
litical representatives of the ruling class 
are all over. The choice is clear—join 
with the workers of the world, especial¬ 
ly the workers in South and Central 
America, or perish. The move of indus¬ 
try into the low-wage, non-union South 
was the first step in globalization. To¬ 
day the South is the only area in the 
country where industry is growing and 
it is the gateway to the unions and 


workers in the low-wage areas of the 
world. The first step is Organize the 
South! This cannot be done without re¬ 
nouncing all manifestations of racism 
within the unions, which are close to 30 
percent Black. It cannot be done with¬ 
out an uncompromising battle against 
Southern racism. 

To do any of this, the workers must 
renounce the anti-communism that pre¬ 
vents them from becoming class con¬ 


scious. They must break with the politi¬ 
cal Tweedle-dum of the ruling class and 
strive to create a political party that rep¬ 
resents their class interests. 

The American workers are close to the 
fork in the road. Will we sink deeper and 
deeper into poverty, mysticism, igno¬ 
rance and unending war, or will we bold¬ 
ly step forward to meet this challenge and 
open the path to a new and bright future 
for humanity? It is up to you. 
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Our unity 
makes us strong 

BY THE COMMUNITY HOMELESS 
ALLIANCE MINISTRY 

“Give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. Send these, 
the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me, I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door!” 


CHAM urges all of its members and 
supporters to participate in and help 
build the marches for immigrant rights 
around the country. Our ministry has al¬ 
ways been committed to building a 
world where, as Jesus said, all might 
have life, and have it more abundantly 

This is why we have always believed 
in and fought for economic human 
rights for everyone, regardless of na¬ 
tion, color, language, religion, or class. 

Ensuring the human rights of immi¬ 
grants is a moral question. All human 
life is sacred. The Bible tells us un¬ 
equivocally that “the foreigner living 
with you must be treated as one of your 
native-born. Love him as yourself, for 
you were foreigners in Egypt.” Jesus 
called on us to teach all nations. Paul 
was a migrant himself, moving from 


place to place all across the Roman Em¬ 
pire, making his living as a tent-maker 
while he preached the word of God. 

Unity with immigrants is also a prac¬ 
tical question. Our struggle against 
poverty and for basic housing, health 
care, education, and living wage jobs for 
our people cannot succeed without uni¬ 
ty. Our unity makes us strong. For over a 
century, most of the American union 
movement tried to protect its standard of 
living by excluding and attacking immi¬ 
grants. This was never a wise or effec¬ 
tive policy, but globalization has now 
made it impossible, and most groups 
have abandoned it. If we fail to unite 
with and organize immigrants today, we 
can be sure that the corporations will do 
so, and will use them to accelerate the 
“race to the bottom.” 


The upsurge of the immigrant rights 
movement is good news for the poor. It 
is more than just a “new civil rights 
movement.” It is the foundation of a 
broader movement for economic jus¬ 
tice. Immigrants are our people, just as 
surely as any other poor and working 
people. Their God is our God, their 
movement is our movement, and their 
destiny is our destiny. Our health care, 
education, and livelihood are directly 
tied to theirs. Divided, we will fall. 
United, by fighting for their full politi¬ 
cal and economic human rights just as 
we fight for our own, we will thrive. 

Everybody in, nobody out! Join us! 

Community Homeless Alliance Min¬ 
istry is a homeless ministry based in 
San Jose, California 



Marquette Coates 
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‘My vision is of a 
different society,’ says 
Benton Harbor woman 

‘My vision of a different society is peace and love. 

We have to grab a hold of our children, 
our men, our women. 

In this world, that’s all we got.’ 


Editor's note: This is an interview 
with Marquette Coates, a mother and 
life-long resident of Benton Harbor ; 
Michigan, and a defender of Rev. Edward 
Pinkney, a Benton Harbor minister who 
is under attack for defending the poor. 
Thanks to Phil Bassett, editor of the 
Kalamazoo Voice, for contributing 
these excerpts from his interview with 
Marquette. 

Recently I was falsely arrested twice 
on the same truancy charge and thrown 
in jail. My children all had been in 
school. I asked the officer if I could 
please call my children to let them 
know I’m in jail. He said, “Ma’m, that’s 
not my problem.” I said, these are my 
children. I have never been in jail or in 
trouble. He said “Welcome to the club, 
it’s not my problem.” My children were 


screaming and crying, “Where’s my 
Mom?” That really upset me. They 
eventually had to drop the charges, but I 
was given a mug shot. They told me 
Benton Harbor would never take it out 
of the computer system. I called Rev. 
Pinkney and he said, “we’ll get you 
out,” and I got out. If it wasn’t for him, 
I don’t know what I would have done. 

I grew up in Benton Harbor and went 
to school here. Benton Harbor was nice. 
Clean. A lot of jobs. Whirlpool, and all 
the jobs began to leave and things be¬ 
gan to fall to pieces. Nothing is the 
same. A lot of young men, young 
women, young girls and young boys are 
in jail here. There is a lot of injustice 
around—white, Black, Jew or gentile— 
it’s unfair. We don’t know if they are 
racist. We only know they are trying to 
throw the book at us. Big time. Some¬ 


one does little things and they’re gone 
for 20 years. I’m not being racist. But 
white people can do the same crime and 
get way less time. That’s injustice. I 
love people, white, Black, whatever. 
That’s what God wanted us to. He said 
love one another. He never said what 
color. It’s them judges. They won’t say, 
“I don’t like black people.” But you can 
feel it in their actions and in how they 
talk to you. What needs to happen 
around the country to change things is 
to get these people out of office that 
don’t have justice in them. We’ve got 
to vote. 

My vision of a different society is 
peace and love. We have to grab a hold 
of our children, our men, our women. In 
this world, that’s all we got. We need to 
put God first. That way, we’ll make the 
world a better place. If I need a piece of 


bread and you need a piece of bread, 
and I bring you a piece, that’s love, 
that’s help. Or if I have $2 and you have 
none, and I give you one of mine, that’s 
love. We can both buy a loaf of bread. 
Makes no difference what color we are. 
If you rent a home here with M.C. 
Rentals, you have to make three times 
as much. That’s why I invited people 
into my home that didn’t have a place to 
go. I gave them a cover, a warm blan¬ 
ket, anything they desired, a bath. I 
have given food from my freezer so 
someone can have a meal. At one time I 
had 15 people living with me. I cannot 
sleep at night knowing that someone 
may not have a place or a child is with¬ 
out food or can’t sleep in a warm bed. 
And I wonder how anyone else can 
sleep too. 
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VISION 

AND THE FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD 



This column is a place for revolutionaries 
to debate why a cooperative society is a 
practical solution to the problems people 
are fighting out. We welcome your 
thoughts about the articles we are running 
and we welcome your articles. You can 
view all articles at 

http '.llwww.lrna. orglspeakerslvision.html. 
E-mail info@peoplestribune.org or write: 
People's Tribune, P.O. Box 3524, Chicago, 
IL 60654 

Vision of a new 
public education 
system 

BY STEVEN MILLER 


Steven Miller has taught in the Oak¬ 
land Public Schools for 21 years. His 
comments are excerpted from the April, 
2006 People's Tribune Radio program 
which can be downloaded at 
www.p tradio. org 

The privatization of public education 
is openly taking place across the 
country from Chicago to New Orleans. 
In California, the state seizes 
so-called “bankrupt” school districts 
and then the process begins. These 
districts are all poor and heavily minor¬ 
ity. A state take-over means that the 
state-imposed Administrator has total 
and absolute power. Oakland public 


schools were seized when it was sup¬ 
posedly $60 million over its budget. 

People in Oakland have lost their civ¬ 
il rights over public education. We no 
longer have the power to make deci¬ 
sions or hold legal meetings. A true dic¬ 
tatorship is developing. For example, 
the state overseer eliminated $47,000 
for high school newspapers. He felt this 
was an unworthy expense. Then, he ap¬ 
proved spending one million dollars for 
a new student surveillance system. No 
explanation was given. The State Ad¬ 
ministrator has never even published a 
real budget. 

Now Oakland has closed or charter- 
ized over 30 schools. Many will be¬ 
come corporate charter schools. 
Wal-Mart funds a charter school corpo¬ 
ration that had been planning to take 
over an elementary school here in Oak¬ 
land by using Wal-Mart written text¬ 
books. Such steps occur without any 
public discussion or vote. 

Across the country, we are seeing a 
massive change in what public educa¬ 
tion means. It’s all being engineered 
from behind the scenes. No one can 
comment on it. Public regulation is 
weak or non-existent. The amount of 
revenue in private schools is one trillion 
dollars and the market is growing rapid¬ 
ly. So public education is on the chop¬ 
ping block. Privatization means private. 
Corporations are not accountable. 

Privatization in public schools is 
aimed at destroying a set of values that 
every American believes in: that every 


Kindergartners in Southfield, Mich. 

child should be educated to 
their full capacity. That education is for 
society’s benefit, that the youth build 
the future. From the first day a kid 
comes to school they are taught to 
share, play fair, and that everybody gets 
to play. But, this is never applied to cor¬ 
porations. They don’t intend to share. 
They cut in line. They don’t intend to 
clean up. 

With the cost of the war in Iraq at 
$2.5 billion for one week we could cre¬ 
ate the most beautiful and wonderful 
education system, one that completely 
surpasses what the world has ever seen. 
We are talking about true education for 
lifetime learners, starting from child¬ 
hood and extending into adulthood, not 
just for children. If we don’t, only a few 
will “deserve” to be educated, and they 
will be the rich. Do we want a world 
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where narrow corporations decide our 
fate and most children will not become 
intellectually developed human beings? 

We are witnessing the greatest wave 
of privatization the world has ever seen. 
With technology, corporations are pri¬ 
vatizing everything — our bloodlines, 
cells, our species, water, health care, 
even our dreams! They are aggressively 
expanding the sphere of what is private. 
Privatizing water, which makes up 70% 
of your body, means that each person’s 
life will in effect become someone 
else’s property. If you don’t pay, you 
don’t live. 

To counter this trend, we need to ex¬ 
pand the sphere of what public means. 
Let’s extend public control to cover and 
to guarantee the essentials of what it 
means to be human and to live a 
healthy, educated and productive life. 


Ohio fights for ‘Universal 
Health Care for Everyone’ 

BY SANDY REID 


The People’s Tribune interviewed Robert Kurtycz 
of UNITE-HERE Union about the Ohio Single Pay¬ 
er Health Care Campaign. The backdrop to the cam¬ 
paign is the growing poverty in the state resulting 
from the flight of factories, and scarcity of new jobs 
that provide workers with health care benefits. The 
United States is the only industrialized country with¬ 
out universal health care. 

PT: What is the health care campaign? 

Robert Kurtycz: It’s for a health care bill that 
gives every resident or person who works in Ohio 
100 percent health care coverage, including pre¬ 
scriptions, dental and vision. No co-pays and no de¬ 
ductibles. The goal is to get 130,000 signatures. 
Then it’s submitted to the state legislature for a com¬ 
promise. But, to us, it is non-negotiable. Our posi¬ 
tion is that anything besides universal health care for 
everyone is unacceptable. 

PT: How will it be funded? 

RK: Right now, every U.S. taxpayer pays a tax on 


their income up to $90,000 a year. But if someone 
makes $2 million, they only pay on $90,000. The 
cap will be removed. What will change is that the 
wealthy will pay their share. The businesses that do 
not provide health insurance would be taxed. The in¬ 
surance industry would be eliminated. 

PT: What kind of support are you getting? 

RK: Our approach is to build a grassroots move¬ 
ment. There is a lot of support from the medical 
community. We have chapters spreading throughout 
the state that are meeting on a regular basis, doing 
local media and collecting signatures. We’re up to 
about 21 different chapters in the state. The focus for 
us is on changing the topic of discussion. This is 
happening even in the small rural towns of Ohio. 
There are a lot of labels in Ohio — people calling 
themselves Democrats, Republicans or Indepen¬ 
dents. This issue is a working class issue. We’re a 
working class state. It resonates with just about 
everybody. 

PT: Why has the issue resonated so well in Ohio? 

RK: When I got out of high school there were 
factories all over the town I grew up in. You could 
quit a job and you got healthcare at the next job. The 
majority of Ohioans get their healthcare through 
their employer. Now that we are losing the jobs, 


families lose their health insurance. People are dri¬ 
ving two or three counties to get to the new job that 
doesn’t even provide what their old job provided. If 
you add to that the oil crisis, it’s awful. People are 
just not going to the doctors or waiting until they 
have to go to the emergency room where you are 
waiting for hours to get in. A common claim made 
by the hospitals for this is that they have to make up 
for all of the claims they are not reimbursed for. Un¬ 
der our system, they have no excuses. They would 
be reimbursed. 

PT: What is your vision for change? 

RK: My vision is that there is going to be a 
change to the working class being pro-active, they 
will see their destiny and take control of it. I see this 
health care bill in Ohio as a huge step toward that. 
Not just workers in Ohio are concerned. Every state 
touching us is supporting it — Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky. But, the campaign is more about chang¬ 
ing the topic of discussion in this country than the 
health care bill. I truly believe that once we have a 
victory on this bill it could start a movement that 
will not easily be squashed. 

For more information, visit www.spanohio.org or 
contact Robert Kurtycz at bkurtycz@yahoo.com. 
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Students are making history! 


BY STEVE TEIXEIRA 


“I wasn’t very active before,” Melissa told radio 
station KPFK, “but something has to be done!” 

After the huge marches in defense of the undocu¬ 
mented, students in East LA kicked off a national stu¬ 
dent movement. It was like the 1968 struggle shown 
in the new HBO movie “Walkout!”, but on a bigger 
scale. Students in Texas, Arizona, and other states sent 
a stern warning to the government: stop these attacks 
on immigrants! They invited millions of others to join 
the struggle through groups like Inner City Struggle 
(ic s @ schoolsnotj ails .com). 

A few heroic educators stood with them. But most 
principals called the police and tried to choke off the 
protests. Student leaders got arrested. In Santa Ana 
they got pepper-sprayed. Still they kept walking out. 
Some schools announced what they called “lock- 
downs,”a term taken from prison. They locked gates 

— but students jumped over them. As suspensions 
and abuses mounted, a website (http://forthestu- 
dents06) was set up to organize adults in support of 
the students. 

THE DEPORTATION BLUES 

I went to many countries 
throughout the Americas 
and told the people there 
what we wanted to do. 

“We want to deport Bush 
and his top henchmen!” 

But every one of those lands 
absolutely refused. 

“We’re not a garbage dump,” 
they said, “Nor a gangster refuge. 

Those guys and that Rice have 
War & Death in their eyes 

and they’ll stink up our streets 
so that even our dogs will wonder: 
what kind of turds have come down, 
what sort of new dog-flu? 

“Listen,” they continued, “that gang 
has made it so that when our poor 
are forced to flee the poverty 
their corporations have cooked up, 

we face death at their borders 
or, if caught, deportation. 

Instead of being welcomed into 
their nation, given passports, 

allowed to come and go like 
any ordinary hermana y hermano, 
we have to live and work like 
criminals for slave-labor wages 

with deportation over our heads. 

And they’re always tightening 
the screws, even on these Blues, 
so until they come to their 

immigration senses, and be like 
the words on the Statue of Liberty, 
you can take that junta of rotten herrings 
and dump it in the cold dark sea.” 

— Jack Hirschman 


On March 30, 8th grader Anthony Soltero shot him¬ 
self after the vice principal at De Anza Middle School 
said he could not attend graduation, and threatened that 
his mom would be fined, and that Anthony would 
serve three years in prison. At the funeral his mother 
said, “My son was a hero, who stood up for all of us”. 

The students see that it is time to stop all attacks on 
the immigrants. They see this fight must include doc¬ 
umented and undocumented people working together, 
no matter what politicians say. 

The word for those who help birth social change is 
revolutionary. The students are revolutionaries. Which 
of their ideas are revolutionary? First, that all humans 
are connected, so that when the neediest are attacked 
all must take action before the attacks spread to oth¬ 
ers. Second, that it violates human rights to deny peo¬ 
ple access to jobs, food, housing, or education. Third, 
that when government does this, the people need mass 
action, even disobeying unjust laws and officials. 

But their movement faces dangers. One comes 
from those who say, “You’re costing the schools mon¬ 
ey,” or “you must do what the teachers and politicians 
say”. Another danger comes from voices trying to 
keep the circle of human connection small. They say 
“this movement is only for Mexicans”, or “only for 
Latinos”, or “only for people of color.” Some of the 
voices promoting divisions between Latinos and 
Blacks do so because it helps them take control of lo¬ 
cal politics, or of dirty business out on the streets. 

Students and adults are developing a new vision of a 
society that respects everyone’s humanity. They are 
building national movements to make it happen. They 
will soon take the next step in their struggle for better, 
equal education and justice for all. 



This drawing was inspired by an incident reported in 
the Merced Sun Star. In Firebaugh, California, on April 
4, unmarked Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
vans forced a school bus driver to stop. He noticed 
agents were carrying guns and he let them on the bus. 
They removed three children and put them in a van. 
The driver, worried about the children, followed them 
to a residence where he saw agents handcuffing 
people who appeared to be the students’ parents and 
taking them away. artwork/lauren Alexander 


Hunger strikers protest proposed immigration law 


BY TONY ROBLES 


SAN FRANCISCO -Bruce Alli¬ 
son sits at a desk inside the Redstone 
building in San Francisco’s Mission 
District. The Redstone building is 
home to “Mission Agenda,” a ten¬ 
ants’ rights organization dedicated 
to fighting displacement and gentri- 
fication in this working class/immi¬ 
grant community. 

Bruce is a fourth generation San 
Franciscan who’s seen many 
changes in the city. “I love my city,” 
he says as he prepares for a seven- 
day hunger strike to protest HR 
4437, passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives. The bill would 
make it a felony to be in the country 
illegally. Another ramification of the 
bill is the effects on social service 
providers such as homeless shelters 
and healthcare providers. 

Allison worked to pass a minimum 
wage law in San Francisco—Propo¬ 
sition L—in 2003, and is working to 
increase the state minimum wage. 
Bruce is a mainstay around City Hall, 
constantly fighting for the rights of 
the poor and neglected in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Allison is no stranger to hard 
times. He has worked as an in-home 
care provider before succumbing to a 
back injury. The lack of money 


forced him in to homelessness. That 
experience lit a fire in him to fight for 
a living wage law. 

“This city is building condos that 
no one can afford while the city is 
hiding a huge budget surplus,’’says 
Allison. He says the reason the bud¬ 
get surplus is being hidden is that the 
mayor can roll it over into the gener¬ 
al fund next year—giving him free 
reign to do with it what he pleases. In 
the meantime, funding for homeless 
shelters and social providers is being 
cut. The cuts have affected immi¬ 
grants who are the most vulnerable. 

Bruce loads up on cans of corned 
beef hash and beef stew which he 
buys from one of the many “Every¬ 
thing a dollar” stores in his neighbor¬ 
hood. His 59-year old body was 
given clearance by his doctor to par¬ 
ticipate in the strike. He joined the 
other hunger strikers in front of the 
Federal Building on Golden Gate 
Avenue. “Things were peaceful until 
authorities from Homeland Security 
confiscated our porta potty, citing it 
as a possible terrorist threat,” says 
Allison, who spent seven days 
camped out. 

The hunger strikers gained media 
attention and Allison spent plenty of 
time calling conservative radio talk 
show hosts on his cell phone. “This 


bill will not only affect immigrants 
but any agencies helping immigrants 
without asking questions,” he would 
say. The conservative response was 
“Why do you want to help them?” 
Allison’s response: “People are in 
trouble. What do you want to 
do.. .let them starve to death?” 

Allison says he believes in the 
hunger strike and believes he is doing 
the right thing. One of the memorable 
things he remembers about the strike 
was a member of the Hell’s Angels 
who rolled up during his third day of 
his hunger strike. “You’re a disgrace 
to your race,” the Hell’s Angel said to 
Bruce. “You’re an idiot,” Bruce 
thought as he went on with his 
hunger strike. Bruce says that he is 
fortunate to have been a part of the 
strike. “We’re showing people that 
the hunger strike works and that we 
can get people to get involved in a 
struggle; to get mobilized.” Many 
demonstrations have taken place 
across the country. On May 1, a 
“Great American Boycott” is sched¬ 
uled. It will be a national “day with¬ 
out an immigrant.” Join immigrants 
as they will settle for nothing less 
than full amnesty and dignity for the 
millions of undocumented workers 
presently in the United States. 
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At the recent protest in Oakland, Calif., over the proposed immigration law. 
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51 Arrests in Merced County 
put our morality to the test 


BY SALVADOR SANDOVAL, MD 


Hundreds of events are being held throughout 
the country in response to HR 4437, which would 
have made it a felony to be in this country without 
documentation. It would also have made it a felony 
to assist in any way a person who later turned out to 
be undocumented. The response was spontaneous 
and on a larger scale than even rally organizers had 
anticipated. School walkouts erupted throughout 
the country, with students sensing that their rights, 
even if born in this country, were under attack. 
School officials and police played cat and mouse in 
many cities and towns, trying to herd students back 
into school. Student leaders were singled out for 
reprisal in several places. For example, Anthony 
Soltero, a 14-year-old from Ontario in Southern 
California and his family were threatened by a 
school official with going to jail after he helped 
lead students out of school last week. He was also 
barred from his eighth grade graduation ceremony. 
Unfortunately, he became the first casualty in this 
uprising. Anthony shot himself in the head in des¬ 
peration. 

The Merced April 10 event was part of national 
events that took place on the same day. However, it 
was also held to protest immigration raids that had 
taken place during the preceding week when stu¬ 
dents walked out of class all over the country, in¬ 
cluding in Merced. Although it was stated that the 
arrests of 51 people in Merced County had nothing 
to do with the student walkouts, the timing left many 
in doubt. What was particularly disturbing was that 
children were taken off of school buses into custody 
by the newly formed ICE (Immigration, Customs, 
and Enforcement wing of Homeland Security). 
Many expressed disbelief that this would happen in 
the United States, given that we condemn human 
rights violations throughout the world. All of these 
children were U.S. bom. Another 18-year-old high 
school student, who has been in the U.S. since age 4, 
is still in custody, along with her 22-year-old sister, 


because she has refused to sign voluntary deporta¬ 
tion after a 4:30 a.m. raid at their home. 

We should feel proud that immigrants, both legal 
and undocumented, U.S. born Mexican Americans, 
and many others are asserting their democratic 
rights to express themselves. That is what America 
and the Statue of Liberty are all about. Rather than 
feeling threatened, I think the rest of us need to 
protest against unjust laws, just as our forefathers 
did. A little before the U.S. Civil War, non slave 
owning whites in the North refused to respect the 
Fugitive Slave Act, which required them to return 
runaway slaves to their lawful owners in the South. 
They felt that there was a higher law than a man 
made one. 

Otherwise, we may find ourselves victims of 
laws that we thought were intended to make us 
more secure, but really take away our rights. In 
particular we have to ask ourselves why it is that 
Mexicans, Central Americans, Poles, and many 
others are having to leave their countries in the first 
place. How could things be changed so that they 
could stay in their own country and wouldn’t have 
to risk dying crossing the Arizona border? Take 
into account that some policies such as the North 
American Free Trade Agreement have driven small 
farmers off their land in rural Mexico. Diversion of 
Colorado River water to build Las Vegas and 
Phoenix, among others, has dried up fishing for 
Mexican fishermen who depended on this river for 
their livelihood. 

This explains the new defiant slogan heard on 
the marches: “Here we are, and we’re not leaving. 
If we are deported, we’ll be right back again.” We 
can either look on the immigrant as the enemy, as 
our class enemy wants us to do, or we start thinking 
outside the box as our moral ancestors did on the 
eve of the Civil War. In an era when factories and 
jobs are shifted around the world and across na¬ 
tional borders with impunity, all of us who work 
for a living have more in common with each other 
than with those that profit from our labor. 


Sunshine and a new voice 
that won’t go away 

FROM AN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE/TRIBUNO DEL PUEBLO 
CORRESPONDENT 


On a sunny Monday, the first sunny day in a rain- 
soaked month, over 6,000 people marched more 
than 8 miles through Oakland, California, to protest 
HR 4437 (the “immigration reform” bill which will 
criminalize undocumented workers and anyone who 
helps them). They marched from 100th Avenue, way 
out in East Oakland, to the Federal Building down¬ 
town. When the marchers found they were so many 
they couldn’t fit in the plaza, they turned around and 
marched to Oakland City Hall. It was a high-spirited 
and energetic march, peaceful with a strong sense of 
purpose; people were glad to be speaking out, 
marching together in the warm sun and breeze punc¬ 
tuated with the occasional rain shower. Marching to 
speak with their own voice. 

The first thing to hit any observer was that all ages 
were present; families with babies, children, 
teenagers, young adults and right on up to elders. 
Because the march had been organized somewhat 
spontaneously, and word had spread via the Spanish- 
language radio DJ’s, the crowd was mostly Mexican 
and Central American, but there was a feeling of 
openness and inclusion; this anglo correspondent felt 
very welcomed by all the folks in the march. 

Perhaps the strongest impression was from the 
many American flags, and the slogans people were 
energetically chanting. Along with the old standards 
from times past, such as “Si, se puede”, there were 
new thoughts being raised by these people; “We work 
hard, we pay taxes, we’re here and we’re here to 
stay!,” “Viva America” and others that expressed 
something new, a definite undercurrent that can’t be 
denied. The undercurrent was clearly “you cannot de¬ 
fine us, we will define ourselves. We will speak with 
our own voice, thank you very much.” Later, I spoke 
with a Mexican neighbor who had been in the march, 
though we never ran into each other. He said “this was 
very good; the American people have a big heart, and 
will do the right thing. And we Mexicans will deal 
with our own rotten government, just wait and see.” 
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“End the Violence” this sign says at a protest rally over the immigration bill in Oakland, California. 
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IMMIGRANTS: 

THEIR FIGHT IS 
OUR FIGHT 

NAFTA has destroyed 
livelihoods on both sides 
of the border. CAFTA is next. 

BY DAVE RANSOM 


Stand in a crowd of Mexican immi¬ 
grants at one of the big rallies and ask 
them why they made the dangerous trip 
north to a country where they didn’t 
even speak the language, and the an¬ 
swer is likely to boil down to NAFTA. 

Of course, that might also be the an¬ 
swer you get from native-born Ameri¬ 
cans standing in an unemployment line 
in Detroit, Chicago, or Cleveland— 
which tells you something about the 
state of the world. Or at least the state 
of the Americas. 

The powers-that-be sold us NAFTA, 
the North American Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment, as a “win-win” situation. Drop¬ 
ping the barriers to trade would create 
new jobs for everybody, American, 
Mexican, and Canadian, they said. 

CHEAP AGRIBUSINESSES CORN 

By now, most Americans are well 
aware that, instead, NAFTA has caused 
an exodus of industrial jobs to Mexico. 
This hasn’t benefited the Mexicans that 
much — they’re working for pennies in 
sweatshop maquilas while living in 
raw-sewage shanty towns along the 
border. But it has benefited the corpo¬ 
rate capitalists who are shutting down 
the industrial Midwest — or using the 
threat of doing so to cut wages, pen¬ 
sions, and health insurance. 

What Americans may not know is 
that millions of Mexicans have also lost 
their livelihoods to NAFTA. 

These are the 15-20 million family 
farmers whose way of life was de¬ 
stroyed by the stroke of three pens — 
one wielded by George the First 
(Dubya’s daddy), the other by then 
Mexican president Carlos Salinas (yes, 
he’s the guy whose family is being in¬ 
vestigated for money laundering), and 
Canadian prime minister Brian Mul- 
roney (who now gets a handsome in¬ 
come as board member of international 
megacorps, among them ADM, the 
agricultural giant). 

With the dropping of tariff barriers 
once NAFTA was signed, companies 
like ADM flooded the Mexican market 
with cheap corn, and these millions of 
Mexican farmers and their families 
were out of work. Unable to put bread 
on the table, they’ve gone looking for 
work where they could find it. 

What’s worse, our tax money subsi¬ 
dizes the corn merchandized by corpo¬ 
rate agribusiness, making it even more 
difficult for Mexican family farmers to 
compete. Most of the subsidy goes to 
the top 10 percent of American farms 


— the corporate farms. The rest gets 
squeezed out of the family farmer by in¬ 
dustry giants like ADM and Cargill. 
Their profits skyrocketed after NAFTA 
was signed. 

Now big capital and its Washington 
flunkies are trying to make the native- 
born Americans whose jobs have disap¬ 
peared (or who fear that) take it out on 
the immigrant folks struggling north to 
find work in a strange country and a 
strange language 

“Let’s you and him fight” is their di- 
vide-and-conquer strategy. It also helps 
them gloss over the deeper problem: 
that high-tech automation is the funda¬ 
mental force undermining jobs. 

‘WE ARE ALL AMERICAN’ 

And there’s more to come. After 
NAFTA, the same corporate interests 


who use our country as their military 
and political launching pad twisted arms 
in Central America and passed CAFTA 
(the Central America Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment). Central American corn farmers 
know they are next to get hit. 

To our credit, working people in both 
the U.S. and Central America put up a 
battle against CAFTA, which passed in 
the U.S. only with the help of a handful 
of Democrats. 

As you are standing in the rally, you 
may run into Salvadorans, Guatemalans, 
Hondurans, Nicaraguans. Ask them 
about CAFTA. They will tell you that 
some of their countries (Guatemala, for 
instance) are still refusing to ratify 
CAFTA and that in others (like El Sal¬ 
vador) the workers’ party is doing its 
best to overturn it. (Yes, Salvadoran 
workers have their own political party.) 


By taking care of their own business, 
the workers in these countries are tak¬ 
ing care of business for all the North 
American continent. 

Through NAFTA and CAFTA, glob¬ 
alist corporate capitalism, whether or 
not it calls itself “American,” has not 
only made the market for corn conti¬ 
nent-wide, but the market for labor, too. 
That’s why today’s immigrants are here. 
That’s why they’re our brothers and sis¬ 
ters. Their fight is our fight. An injury 
to one is an injury to all. 

All that puts a different take on the 
folks holding up the signs that say, “We 
Are All American.” The Americas ex¬ 
tend from Alaska to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego. Maybe it’s time for those of us 
in the United States to realize that being 
“American” has become a lot bigger 
than just being a citizen of the U.S.A. 


FROM THE EDITORS 

Ordinary people make history 


The following is excerpted from an editorial published 
recently in our sister newspaper, the Tribuno del Pueblo. 
Find the Tribuno on the Web at www.tribunodelpueblo.org. 

During the months of March and April, close to three 
million immigrants and their supporters took to the streets 
for the world to witness. Yes, the invisible people, those 
who have worked and lived in the shadows of society came 
out, marching, holding banners and chanting... 

Their voices threaten to shake the foundations of this 
country. Their voices are enthusing and rallying the rest of 
the U.S. workers to join them. They set an example, that 
“we can stand up for our rights as human beings.” 

It started when the workers began being displaced by the 
new wage-less technology and government policies such as 
NAFTA and CAFTA. The new immigrants are those whose 
labor is not needed by the economy in their countries. So 
they immigrate.. .Once here, they join the American work¬ 


er who is also in the process of being pushed to the bottom 
rung of the economic and social ladder by the same elec¬ 
tronic wage-less production and policies of globalization.... 

The workers should heed the lessons of history. Civil 
liberties and human rights cannot be denied to a sector of 
society without it ultimately affecting the civil and consti¬ 
tutional rights of all. 

The U.S. worker—citizen or not—has won this round of 
struggle. A new woman, a new man, a new youth has been 
born, upholding the civil and human rights of all. They are 
ready to push the battle ahead toward the America they en¬ 
vision—where we all fit in. 

The old historical slogan, “An injury to one is an injury 
to all,” has new meaning today. This slogan can only mean: 
Oppose the deportation of human beings. Uphold the edu¬ 
cation of every child. Demand universal health care for all. 
And an end to the militarization of the U.S.-Mexico border. 
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SPIRIT OF *37 

Workers stand up for rights by sitting down 


BY A FLINT, MICHIGAN PEOPLE'S TRIBUNE CORRESPONDENT 


On Friday, March 30th, some of the workers at Flint’s Delphi East Plant faced a 
double whammy. Delphi’s hired gun Steve Miller went to Bankruptcy Court to wipe 
out UAW labor agreements. It was also the final day for the Spark Plugs area after 
98 years of production, and for the remaining workers. Emotions ran high and low 
as workers pushed their toolboxes out, said their teary goodbyes to their fellow 
workers, and pondered what the future would hold for themselves and their fami¬ 
lies. They were anxious and trying to anticipate which areas of the plant they would 
be farmed out to now that spark plug production had ended. Just minutes before 
they punched out to go home, workers were shocked when the Supervisor informed 
them that they would be laid off. 

Could management think any less of the workers than to pink slip them that day, 
and without regard to seniority and violations of other contract provisions? This was 
the last straw. About 40 workers strong decided to ignore the layoff notice and show 
up to work anyway — first thing the following Monday morning. 

With a nod to the Great Sit Down Strike of 1937, the workers gathered in the 
Satillite areas of their now closed department, refusing to leave. Management sent 
supervisors and Labor Relations personnel to persuade them to leave. It didn’t work. 
Plant Security was sent to intimidate the workers into leaving. It didn’t work. Man¬ 
agement called the cops, but they never showed up. It didn’t work. The local union 
officers came on the floor to support the Sit In. Finally, an International Representa¬ 
tive from Detroit came in to settle the dispute, and assisted the workers in restoring 
seniority rights and the human rights of the workers. 



is IT SAFE to RETIRE? 

Last year GM stated ^^UAW 
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enough to protect our akmfoitable retirement. 
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draft flyer by a DAW member 


SPEAKERS for a NEW AMERICA 


Auto workers protest the attack on their wages, jobs benefits. 
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Delphi Bankruptcy and GM Restructuring : 

A Call for Bold New Independent Strategy from All of Labor 

Workers are wondering, “What is there to negotiate?” After years of con¬ 
cessions and recent unprecedented cuts in Health Care, will GM shrink it’s 
workforce by 30,000 jobs? If the labor leaders view the new global econo¬ 
my as one in which the workers’ destiny is tied to the health and well being 
of this or that corporation, then the best we can expect from our union rep¬ 
resentatives is to negotiate our demise through buyouts and severance pack¬ 
ages. If this is the posture of organized labor, then workers must create their 
own independent action and independent organizations in which the inter¬ 
ests of the corporation are diametrically opposed to the interests of the 
workers and society as a whole — and where no attack will go unanswered. 


FROM THE EDITORS 


)ur speakers are in the forefront of the fight for a better world. Our speakers bring a 
nessage of hope and the possibility of creating a new society whose wealth benefits all. 

: or a free brochure, call 1-800-691-6888 toll-free, or visit our website at www.speak- 
rsforanewamerica.com, or e-mail info@speakersforanewamerica.com. 


We have to wake up to the fact that the companies and the gov¬ 
ernment won't help us. The time is absolutely ripe to think outside 
the box. If we're willing to get organized and struggle for it, a coop¬ 
erative society is possible based on public ownership of the giant 
corporations, a society where no one need worry about job security 
or health care, where we the people run things and make the deci¬ 
sions, not a handful of private people who are beyond public ac¬ 
countability. 

There is no going back to the old way of life. Technology and 

globalization have eliminated that possibility. We have 
to move forward to something new if we're going to 
survive and thrive. The workers of the Rust Belt have a 
history of struggle. If they can visualize a new future, 
they will play a leading role in changing society. 
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Price of gas skyrockets; Nationalize the oil companies 

FROM THE EDITORS 


Gas over $3 a gallon! Exxon’s profits surge to a record $36 billion last year — the highest in US 
corporate history. And, $8 billion more in the first three months of this year! Some say there’s noth¬ 
ing collusive about it. Well, that depends on which side of the fence you’re sitting on. If you’re a 
worker, you’re cutting back on gas, food and medicine. If you’re a speculator, or an oil company, 
you’re raking in the cash. These profit-hungry thieves are protected from the public’s wrath by televi¬ 
sion images of future oil shortages, supposedly caused by terrorists, war, or natural disasters. That’s 
why prices are rising today, they say. Then, the politicians, fearful of their angry constituents, talk 
about taxing windfall profits. Fine. But, that’s not a solution. This is about what’s right and what’s 
wrong. It’s about market values versus human values. It’s about private property. We have to ask: is it 
right for someone to own and profit from the earth’s natural resources. No! It’s morally wrong. It 
should be public property. We need a powerful movement that forces the government to take over the 
energy companies and run them in the interests of the public. Nationalize the oil companies. 



In the latest edition, hear auto worker and labor and community activist 
Claire McClinton of Flint, Mich., discuss the history of the auto industry and 
why corporations are now using bankruptcy filings as a weapon against 
workers. Also hear the voices of people from the community of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., who are struggling against the Whirlpool Corp. there. 

On the web @ www.ptradio.org 
or call 800-691-6888 
for sample copies 
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THE FUTURE IS UP TO US! 


Latino immigrants 
and the African 
Americans 

This column is excerpts from the 
book, “The Future is Up To Us: 

A Revolutionary Talking Politics 
with the American People,” 
by Nelson Peery. Send your 
thoughts to 

info@peoplestribune.org. 

To order the book send $12 to 
Speakers for a New America Books, 
c/o People’s Tribune, 

PO. Box 3524, Chicago, IL 
60654-3524. 

Since Mexico is a very large 
country with a unique revolution¬ 
ary history and tradition, their im¬ 
migrants have played a different 
role in the shaping of our political 
life. First, we should say a few 
things about Mexico and the Unit¬ 
ed States. In an unprovoked ag¬ 
gression prior to the US Civil War, 
the US took Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada — 
half of Mexico’s national territory. 
Without this territory, the US 
would have faced Europe and in¬ 
evitably have come under its con¬ 
trol. At the peace negotiations, the 
US promised to maintain open 
borders forever. 

The first great test came during 
the US Civil War. When Lincoln 
spoke of the Union as the “last 
best hope of mankind,” he was re¬ 
ferring to the political reaction that 
had conquered all of Europe. The 
ruling class of every country sup¬ 
ported the Confederacy. 

Protected by French arms, war 
material from Europe poured into 
Mexico and from there into the 
Confederacy (in exchange for cot¬ 
ton). If the French had defeated the 
Mexican army under Juarez, it 
was probable that France and prob¬ 
ably England would declare war on 
the US and invade from Mexico. 

Although hard pressed, Lincoln 
transferred arms and gold to 
Juarez who finally defeated the 
French, and along with the Federal 
campaign in Texas, shut off the 
flow of arms to the Confederacy 
through Mexico. Cinco de Mayo 
is the Mexican national holiday 
that celebrates the Battle of Puebla 
in 1862, where the Mexican Army 
stood up and fought the French to 
a standstill, and proved that they 
could defeat the French. It should 
be celebrated by all Americans. 



Nelson Peery 


African Americans have had a 
close relationship with Mexico. 
The African American people will 
never forget that Mexico’s stand 
against slavery, their refusal to re¬ 
turn fugitive slaves, was the ex¬ 
cuse for the US aggression 
wherein Mexico lost one-half of 
their territory and a large section 
of their population. The Texas- 
Mexican border was an important, 
if little known terminal, of the Un¬ 
derground Railroad. 

The African American has al¬ 
ways enjoyed relative social 
democracy in Mexico. Mexico had 
proportionately the same percent¬ 
age of African slaves as there were 
in the US, about ten percent. After 
their emancipation, the govern¬ 
ment enforced a no-discrimination 
policy and the amalgamation of 
the African into the Mexican pop¬ 
ulation was an object lesson for the 
American Blacks. If they could do 
it, why haven’t we done it? 

For many years, the Mexicans 
we knew were those whose fore¬ 
bears lived in the half of Mexico 
conquered and annexed by the 
U.S. expansionist war of 1847. 
Over the generations, the ties of 
the workers with Mexico were 
weakened. Beginning with the 
“Bracero”program during W.W.II, 
and rapidly expanding during the 
past twenty years, Mexican na¬ 
tionals have come to play an in¬ 
creasingly important role in the 
labor and revolutionary move¬ 
ments. Here again, we see how the 
Mexican workers physically unite 
with the workers here, then ideo¬ 
logically with those first in Mexi¬ 
co and then in Central America. 

I’m sure that in the future we 
will see a strengthening of the spe¬ 
cific contribution of the Puerto Ri¬ 
can and Mexican workers to 
revolution in the hemisphere. 
Only these workers can politically 
and physically connect the Anglo 
American workers with the ongo¬ 
ing Central and South American 
revolutions. 
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A 241 mile Quest for Peace: From Tijuana to San Francisco 


BY REV. FLOYD D. HARRIS JR. 

A “coalition of the willing “ is on a 
241-mile quest for peace. They started 
in Tijuana, Mexico on March 12th, 
passed through Camp Pendleton to the 
Cesar Chavez burial site in La Paz, 
California, and ends in the Mission 
District of San Francisco. The 
March has passed though San 
Diego, Escondido, Santa Ana, Los 
Angeles, Rosamond, Keene (La 
Paz), Fresno, Watsonville, Salinas 
and San Jose, and other communi¬ 
ties. Juan Suarez, one of the leaders 
of the coalition, doesn’t want any 
other family to lose a loved one. His 
son Jesus Suarez was one of the first 
Latinos who died in the war in Iraq. 

For the first leg, everyone gath¬ 
ered in Southeast Fresno. Rev. Floyd 
D. Harris Jr., California State Presi¬ 
dent of The National Action Net¬ 
work, welcomed everyone. The 
marchers stopped in front of Edison 
High School. Mr. Suarez took the 
bullhorn and told the students they 
didn’t have to go to the military to 
make a living. This speech drew stu¬ 
dents. The school campus security yelled 
at the marchers, telling them to leave. 

On the second leg of the march, Rev. 
Harris led the peace marchers to the 
Justice Corner, C Street & Fresno 
Street. (The Justice Comer was adopt¬ 
ed by NAN two months ago for the 
community to exercise their first 
amendment right of freedom of speech, 


4:30pm to 6:30pm on the third Friday 
of every month. NAN is the most visi¬ 
ble aggressive civil rights organization 
in the African American community.) 

Rev. Harris spoke against the war, 
asking how we can sign an invoice for 
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fices of Senator Barbara Boxer, Diane 
Feinstein and Congressman Jim Costa 
to deliver a letter asking for their posi¬ 
tion on the war. The Federal Marshall 
said that Mr. Suarez couldn’t bring the 
picture of his dead son into the Federal 
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On the road to San Francisco. 

millions of our tax dollars each month 
when American people are suffering 
with lack of education, no living wage, 
environmental racism, Aids, racial pro¬ 
filing, bad air, homelessness, unem¬ 
ployment and not having the Right to 
Vote. Mr. Fernando Suarez said the 
youth of today, not Bush, are the future 
for tomorrow. 

On the third leg, we went to the of- 
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Building. 

The Fresno Police Mounted Horse 
Patrol rode their horses so close we 
could feel the horses breathing down 
our backs. We then made it to the Peace 
Corner, the fourth leg of the march. We 
held a rally and headed to Congressman 
Radanovich’s office to deliver the last 
letter, but on our way we faced people 
saying, “the Mexican people should get 


out of America.” Here we were march¬ 
ing in the so-called upper class neigh¬ 
borhood. I found these statements 
hateful and wrong. America is sup¬ 
posed to be founded on Christian val¬ 
ues. The war in Iraq is about oil and 
power. President Bush gave money 
to the faith-based churches to keep 
them quiet about the war. 

In America we have a pledge of 
allegiance that say’s “ONE NA¬ 
TION UNDER GOD INDIVISI¬ 
BLE WITH LIBERTY AND 
JUSTICE FOR ALL. People of col¬ 
or have no JUSTICE in America. 
There are no jobs. There is a high 
percentage of homelessness. The 
children are below grade level. The 
local government allows the waste 
companies to practice environmen¬ 
tal racism. African Americans liv¬ 
ing in the 93706 zip code in Fresno 
have the highest rate of Aids, and 
no local politician has shown any 
concern. People are subjected to 
racial profiling by Fresno Police 
and in danger of being shot in the 
MX back. The Valley air and water are 
the worst in California, so what does 
LIBERTY mean? JUSTICE in America 
depends on what you look like or how 
much money you have. BRING OUR 
TROOPS HOME NOW! 

California State President 
The National Action Network 
Rev. Floyd D. Harris Jr 
www.nancal.org 
559-264-0097 


Lansing students voice 

Editor's note: Claudia Gonzalez and Liz O'Brien, 
Michigan students and members of the Lansing Coali¬ 
tion Against the Nazis, spoke with the People’s Tri¬ 
bune about the rise of the Nazis, how the police 
protect them, and what is being done to stop this dan¬ 
gerous motion that aims to prevent America's poor 
from unifying. Excerpts of their comments are below. 

“As a result of the economy and the scapegoating 
of people of color, white supremacists are trying to ap¬ 
peal to people and convince them that the solution to 
the economic and social problems of America today 
is a white supremacy ideology based on Hitler’s ide¬ 
ology of violence and flat out genocide. It is not 
accidental that, with the poorest economy, we have an 
upsurge in their organizing here in Michigan. 

“The National Socialist Movement is the largest 
Nazi group. They call themselves the American Nazi 
Party. They are blatant in their worship of Hitler. They 
are stepping up their activities around the country and 
have held protests in Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Orlan¬ 
do, and D.C. They have caused community violence 
and have been protected by the police. 

“The Lansing Coalition Against Nazis went to 
Toledo to protest the American Nazi Party. We were 
100 protestors surrounded by 700 police. There were 
snipers, army tanks, police officers with batons and 
hand-held tasers. There were 40 police officers on 


Some 800 people rallied against Nazis in Lansing, 

Mich. April 22. photo/daymonjhartley.com 


opposition to Nazis 

horses who rode their horses through the crowd 
and actually trampled the protestors. The police 
pepper sprayed and arrested people for ab¬ 
solutely no reason. 

“At one point the police grabbed an indepen¬ 
dent media person by his collar and dragged 
him by his scarf and collar. They said he 
crossed a police barrier to retrieve his camera. 

One woman was run into by a horse, arrested, 
and charged with hitting that horse which was 
untrue. 

“I was trying to leave when three police offi¬ 
cers pointed at me and said ‘get her.’ They were 
all holding hand-held tasers. I looked at them 
and yelled ‘no!’ They all started tasering me on my 
left eye at the same time. I had 3 different patches 
with laser wounds. I had over 36 little zap marks 
where they were electrocuting me. Afterwards I 
couldn’t walk or move. All I could do was scream. 
They dragged me to jail. They put the jail on lock- 
down so we couldn’t get out until 2 in the morning. 
They didn’t give us food or a doctor. They were obvi¬ 
ously Nazi sympathizers. The police officers at the jail 
came up to our jail cells and made threatening com¬ 
ments. 

“Not only do we resist Nazis, we resist their effort 
to scapegoat vulnerable people in our community and 


the fake and blatant attempt of the government to give 
them support. Hitler himself said that the only way to 
stop them was to smash them in the beginning. 

“A group of neo-Nazis were putting up flyers advo¬ 
cating for white workers to unite. After they left, they 
gathered in a circle with their Heil Hitler signs. It is 
sad that they can come to a community and do that 
and we are supposed to stand there and watch them. 
Ignoring a problem will not make it go away. We are 
visibly and vocally opposing them. We are here to let 
them know they are not welcome.” 

Editor's Note: The Nazi Party calls themselves a 
socialist party. They are in fact a fascist party. 
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IN BENTON HARBOR IT’S DANGEROUS TO BE 
RIGHT WHEN THE GOVERNMENT IS WRONG 



Rev. Pinkney talks to supporters outside the courthouse after jurors failed to convict him. 
Prosecutors plan to retry him. photo/sandy reid 


It was a tremendous victory for the people when 
on March 31, 2006, a jury failed to convict Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Pinkney of vote fraud charges stemming from a 
voter recall of a Whirlpool-backed city commission¬ 
er. However, the prosecution lost no time in planning 
a retrial. The Whirlpool controlled city power struc¬ 
ture aims to stop anyone who stands in the way of 
their take-over of Benton Harbor. The intimidation 
of witnesses and police abuse is growing. “It’s dan¬ 
gerous to be right when the government is wrong,” 
said Rev. Pinkney. Yes, they are upping the ante. 
But, we the people, are the many and they are the 
few. Throughout America, schools, towns, parks, 
freeways, and utilities are being privatized and sold 
to the highest bidder. As one Benton Harbor resident 
said, “This struggle is about the mean green.” If the 
millions who are being displaced by this system 
stand up for what’s right, we can win the power to 
take over the corporations and create a just America. 
The first step is to defend our leaders. The trial date 
for the second round of this fight for justice is Sep¬ 
tember 19, 2006. Funds are needed. 

— People’s Tribune 

Benton Harbor 
community speaks out: 

“This [Lake Michigan] coast is a gold mine. 

Who’s the big golf course coming in for? Who are 
the big yachts for? A lot of us can’t afford to even 
ride on a boat, let alone own it. Who can afford the 
$300,000 homes? We don’t have the money. The city 
needs the land, along with the big shots from Illinois. 
And, with all the construction going on, we’ll be 
taxed right out of our own homes. Then all the rich 
and influential people will be here and we’ll be 
somewhere else. If they knock Rev. Pinkney’s voice 
out, they figure we’ll be quiet. But I don’t think so.” 

— A Benton Harbor resident 

“The number one problem here is injustice. They 
say ‘if you have a black behind, you do more time.’ 
Rev. Pinkney exposed them to different options. But, 
once he worked to bring in a factory, he crossed 
money lines. As long as he was telling the people to 
do right, stop drinking and smoking, that was fine. 
Then he came on the radar for not going through 
Cornerstone Alliance (Whirlpool). They needed land 
to make Benton Harbor a resort town like South 
Haven. The Reverend, in trying to bring justice to the 


community, charged allocations of misuse of funds 
by the City Commissioner. When the Reverend did 
a recall and blocked their vote, he messed with mon¬ 
ey and land, and whoever controls land has the pow¬ 
er. He became a real thorn in people’s side.” 

— Dr. Don Tynes mentors 
Benton Harbor students 

“Whirlpool might be doing good things for the 
city, but not for the people who live here. Think of 
the unemployment, the homelessness, and the people 
living under bridges, the abandoned homes boarded 
up. I recently met young black mothers who were 
crying out for help. Their children’s fathers were in¬ 
nocent and received jail time. It touched my heart. So 
many people are talking about injustice, but afraid to 
speak out. People feel there is no hope. They think it 
doesn’t matter if they come out, that people in office 
at City Hall will do what they want. I have hope. 
People need to get involved. If we can get the minis¬ 
ters together, that’s the power is to change things in 


the city. Ministers should be concerned about the 
welfare of the people. 

— Dorothy Pinkney , grew up 
in Benton Harbor 

“The prosecution and police misconduct is a per¬ 
vasive and serious problem, not only in Berrien 
County, Michigan, but also in the rest of the country. 
Here the sheriff’s department continues to harass, in¬ 
timidate, coerce, and bribe witnesses in my upcom¬ 
ing retrial. Police and prosecutor misconduct is easy 
to get away with here, and elsewhere. We have take 
this across the country. Make sure Governor 
Granholm doesn’t get back in. Start from Detroit, 
Flint, Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, and con¬ 
nect all the way down to Benton Harbor. Sept. 19, 
2006 is the trial date for the second round of this 
heavyweight fight for justice. I need five hundred 
people everyday for the trial. Please make plans to be 
there. Defense funds are urgently needed. 

— Rev. Edward Pinkney. 
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Send tax deductible checks for Rev. 
Pinkney Defense to: BANCO, 1940 
Union St. Benton Harbor, MI 49022 
http://bhbanco.blogspot.com. 


SPEAKERS FOR 
A NEW AMERICA 

Rev. Pinkney and others speak about 
the struggle for voting and civil rights 
versus corporate America. 

Call 1-800-691-6888 or e-mail 
info@speakersforanewamerica.com. 


Thanks to Phil Bassett, editor of the 
Kalamazoo Voice, for contributions to 
this page. 

http://www.kalamazoovoice.com. 

























